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Art. III. — Voyage (POrenbourg a Boukhara, fait in 1820, 
a travers les Steppes qui s'etendent a Pest de la Mer d'Aral 
et au dela de Vancien Iaxartes, redige par M. le Baron 
Georges Mevendorff, Colonel a l'Etat-Major de S. M. 
l'Emperor de Toutes les Russies, et revu par le Chevalier 
Amedee Jaubert, etc. 8vo. pp. 497. Paris. 1826. 

Few are the recent accounts of the countries and tribes of 
Central Asia, and especially of Bukharia. None had come to 
our knowledge, concerning their actual relations with Russia, 
till the perusal of Baron de Meyendorff's instructive and inter- 
esting narrative. To the admirers of Mr Moore's poetry, and 
particularly Lalla Rookh, we presume that the name of Buk- 
haria will at first not be unwelcome. But having paid the 
above compliment to M. de Meyendorff, we think ourselves 
bound in conscience to say, that he is surely not so agreeable 
a poet as Mr Moore, though for what we know, he may be as 
judicious a critic as Fadladeen ; that his journey to the city of 
Bukharia had quite a different object from that of ' Tulip 
Cheek's ' to the ' unequalled valley ; ' that the cavalcade and 
expedition of which we shall be the brief historians, are vastly 
plainer than the cavalcade described even in the prose of Mr 
Moore ; and that the ' Journey from Orenburg to Bukhara ' 
will altogether seem prodigiously ' prosy ' to such as have just 
read, for the second or third time, the ' oriental romance.' 

From the latter half of the seventeenth century, frequent 
intercourse had existed between Russia and Bukharia. Em- 
bassies from the Khan had arrived upon several occasions at 
the court of St Petersburgh, and two, which reached that capi- 
tal in 1816 and 1820, solicited the imperial government to 
honor the Khan with a diplomatic mission. In June, 1820, 
the late emperor resolved at length upon listening to these en- 
treaties, and a counsellor of state, M. de Negri, was appointed 
charge d'affaires. His retinue was considerably more numer- 
ous, than those which usually follow diplomatic agents. Be- 
sides a secretary of legation, and a physician, already distin- 
guished in the scientific world by his researches in natural 
history, there was a colonel of the imperial staff (the author of 
the work before us), and two lieutenants of the same corps, who 
were especially commissioned to collect geographical and sta- 
tistical information concerning the countries through which the 
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embassy should pass; and there was also an escort of two 
hundred cosacks, two hundred infantry, twentyfive Baschkir 
troopers, two field pieces, and three hundred and fiftyeight 
camels for the conveyance of the baggage and provisions, 
besides as many belonging to merchants of Bukharia, who 
gladly availed themselves of so strong a protection to re- 
turn to their homes, with more security than they commonly 
have of escaping pillage and murder from the Kirguisians and 
the Khivians, their roving and less civilized neighbors. We 
must yet add to this long list, four hundred horses belonging to 
the officers and men, and partly destined for the waggons. The 
company had to pass two months in traversing a desert, where 
in some parts even water cannot be found, and must be con- 
veyed over considerable distances. Bridges, or means of sup- 
plying their place, for the passage of unfordable rivers, must 
also be carried. This was consequently more like the long, 
dreary, and dangerous pilgrimage of the Macedonian Alexan- 
der to the temple of Jupiter Ammon, than the easy, sunny, 
speedy, dovelike flight of ordinary diplomatists, ' with olive 
branches in their hands,' in our days, when a train of seven 
servants, such as Scipio iEmilianus carried with him on his 
embassy, is not considered so small as in Montaigne's time, 
who cites it as a proof of the parsimony of the ancients. 

The company was to assemble at Orenburg, which is two 
thousand two hundred wersts (one thousand four hundred and 
sixtysix English miles) from St Petersburgh. More time than 
was calculated upon was spent in preparation, and the diplo- 
matic expedition did not leave Orenburg before the tenth of 
October, a very advanced season for that climate. This delay 
was occasioned by sundry circumstances ; the camels did not 
arrive at the time contracted for, and the exportation of Rus- 
sian money being prohibited, it was necessary to collect ducats, 
and of that currency neither in Orenburg, nor anywhere else 
nearer than Moscow, could a sufficient quantity be found to ex- 
change the seventytwo thousand roubles, which composed the 
funds of the expedition. However, in that interval of time, an 
additional security for their march through the desert was pro- 
cured by the diligence of the governor general of Orenburg. 
A powerful Kirguisian chief was induced to accompany them 
to the banks of the Sir, better known by the classical name of 
Iaxartes, with a hundred of his most devoted followers. 

On the morning of their departure, the company passed under 
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the inspection of the governor general, and attended a solemn 
and impressive church service. We are left to imagine the di- 
diversity of feelings with which the travellers set out upon their 
journey. Our author merely alludes to his presentiments of 
the dangers that might await him and his companions. At any 
rate, no great variety or pleasantness of objects is mentioned in 
the 'feuille de route,' or itinerary table, in which the events of 
the expedition are synoptically recorded. Their day's jour- 
ney was never less than seventeen, nor more than fortysix 
wersts, and the objects they met with were ' water,' ' a little 
water,' ' a little grass,' ' shrubs,' ' a few shrubs ; ' and sometimes 
the registered note is still more gloomy ; as, for example, ' no 
water.' They passed across sundry rivers and brooks, and 
near several lakes or ponds. Downs, wells, and nameless 
spots are marked as resting places. 

It is not our intention to dwell much upon the gloom of a 
sandy savanna. A desert is shortly described, when it is only 
intended to trace its true features. The striking picture of 
desolateness, with which the ' Tales of the Crusaders ' opens, 
would not be altogether proper in the relation of a journey. 
Masterly as is the short graphic sketch of the ' huge continuous 
heaths ' which Baillie Nicol Jarvie, Frank Osbaldistone, and 
Andrew, toiled through, on their journey from Glasgow to the 
retreat of Rob Roy, it may have the further merit of being a 
true picture. But our author has in no manner emulated Sir 
Walter, and we not need not vainly attempt to do it for him. 

However, the spirit-depressing sketch, with which Baron 
Meyendorff closes his first chapter, only indicates, it seems, the 
resting or halting places. For, in the account at large, he 
mentions spots where he found not only some straggling trees, 
but thickets, and poplars, and willows. On the banks of the 
Uek, which they reached the seventh day after their departure 
from Orenburg, they had, besides that refreshing sight, a view 
of the tents of a large company of Kirguisians, who watched a 
flock of five or six thousand sheep. The tents were of differ- 
ent sizes and various colors, but all made of felt, and pitched 
at irregular distances ; here three, there four or six together, 
and about fifty in the whole. Such a meeting, by mere casu- 
alty, would have encouraged the hope of more such pleasing 
incidents. But it was soon discovered, that the tented Kirgui- 
sians were the followers of the Soldan, who had promised to 
accompany the Russians to the river Sir, and, though probably 
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a welcome increase to the company, might charm them less 
than if they had accidentally been brought together. 

The Soldan's readiness to oblige the Russian government 
was not wholly disinterested. It was important to him to con- 
ciliate its good will, on account of his feuds with the Khan of 
Khiva. The day after the meeting, he came on horseback to 
pay a visit to M. de Negri, and was accompanied by about a 
hundred Kirguisians. He wore a turban, a covering rarely 
seen in the desert, and considered an extraordinary proof of 
piety in such a region. His followers pushed forward into the 
interior of the tent of the charge d'affaires, and none remained 
without, as long as there was room for any within, and those 
that had got in immediately stretched themselves on the ground. 
The Soldan was distinguished from his clan by his clear com- 
plexion, his sparkling black eyes, and a mild, though serious 
expression of countenance, which, at the same time, bespoke 
much sense. He remained an hdur and a half with his new 
acquaintance. 

The Kirguisians, so far as we can judge of their habits, 
manners, and political situation, from the rapid survey of our 
author, are essentially a wandering and pastoral people. Agri- 
culture has yet made little progress, and it is a common pro- 
verb with them, that they would lose their freedom, as soon as 
they should abandon their present mode of life for husbandry 
and a steady settlement. To be unrestrained in moving from 
one post to another ; to leave nowhere traces of activity and 
industry; to change their residence, according to the varia- 
tions of the season, or even caprice, is with them liberty. 
However, the dwellings of the dead fix their affections to some 
localities. The burying places, ' the cities of the silent,' are 
commonly on the tops of hills or eminences, and heaps of 
stones indicate the last abode of their distinguished dead. The 
more delicate sex is charged with all the domestic duties, 
which, however, must be very few in so erratic a life. Re- 
venge and cruelty are the most prominent moral features of 
this people. Their penal jurisprudence, even in punishing 
crimes, is degraded by these vices ; and cruelty ■ plucks jus- 
tice by the nose ' among them, as liberty did sometimes with 
no better grace elsewhere. Immediately after the meeting of 
the Russians with the Kirguisians, an instance occurred of this 
profanation of justice. A Kirguisian had stolen a horse, and 
was, accqrding to the precepts of the Koran, condemned to 
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death. The elders of the tribe applied to the Soldan for his 
pardon, representing that such an act of mercy would be con- 
sidered as a happy omen of the new union with the Russians, 
and call the protection of Providence on the expedition in which 
they were jointly about to engage. The chief consented ; but 
the remission, whether with his approbation or not, was but 
partial. The culprit, half naked, and with a piece of black 
felt round his neck, was compelled by two men on horseback 
with lashes, to run afoot to the next tent, there to be besmeared 
with soot, and in this plight to pass afterwards through the 
ranks of his countrymen, holding between his teeth a rope at- 
tached to the tail of a steed, which was kept in a constant 
trot, while he received on his back, blows and strokes with 
whips. This ceremony, accompanied with loud laughter, 
wild shrieks, curses, and threats, betrayed the disapproba- 
tion which his pardon had met with among the larger number 
of his compeers. After this castigation, he went to the chief 
to thank him and to promise never to steal again. Yet his own 
horse suffered the fate which he had so narrowly escaped. 
The poor animal's head was instantly chopped off, and the 
flesh was distributed, amidst the noise of dispute and mutual 
broils, insults and hard blows. The slaughter of the beast 
may be in such a case a sign of infamy, rather than a pecuniary 
penalty. In a primitive state of society, theft is a crime little 
less than murder ; but it bears the character of such a crime 
only when committed among kindred, or, as Baillie Jarvie said, 
' hawks winna pi'ke out hawks' een.' The perpetration of the 
same crime upon foreigners, assumes the name of military prowess 
and gallant action. Mutual protection against foreign attack, and 
the duty of defending a chief, are as strictly observed among the 
wandering Kirguisians, as among the feudatory nations of Eu- 
rope in remote centuries. Towards their captives they are very 
cruel. While the Russian expedition was approaching the 
banks of the Sir, about a hundred Kirguisians, who formed its 
van, fell upon the clan of another Kirguisian chief, in revenge 
of his having attached himself to the party of the Khan of 
Khiva. The chief himself escaped by flight ; but his wives and 
his brother being taken captives, the former suffered the most 
revolting cruelties, and the illfated prince, who was not above 
twentytwo years of age, was at first obliged to follow the van- 
quishers mounted on the most worthless horse that could be 
picked up, and at last, upon the request of one of the barba- 
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rians, who called upon the leader to revenge the death of his 
sons, that had been slain in a recent encounter with the Khivi- 
ans, the captive prince was shot at from behind, while on his 
jade, and not being hit, several of the tribe at last fell upon 
him, stripped him of his garments, and deaf to his piteous 
prayers, butchered him like a sheep, and then, not content with 
his death, pierced with their lances his lifeless body. 

The Kirguisians have several degrees of authority. Wealth, 
numerous connexions, and color are the principal recommen- 
dations to offices of command. Advanced age is also a good 
claim, and one class of their chiefs bear the honorary title of 
Elders. Hereditary dignities are lost, when the incumbent 
becomes unworthy of confidence and respect ; and even the 
Soldans, who are relatives of the Khan or Supreme Chief, lose 
their ascendancy, if they are destitute of personal merit. The 
authority of the Khan, although unbounded by law, is some- 
what checked in practice by public opinion. A despised chief 
is soon abandoned. The principal duties of the Khan consist 
in the maintenance of established usages and the laws of the 
Koran, in the interpretation of which he is assisted by a Mol- 
lah, whom he is, of course, careful to choose among his most 
devoted adherents. But nothing would be able to secure his 
authority against the caprice and inconstancy of his people, if 
he could not gain their attachment by activity, courage, and 
hazardous enterprises, or if he should show himself deficient 
in promptitude, when he is expected to be a severe and inexo- 
rable judge. 

The Kirguisians are divided into three hordes, one of which 
is called by way of distinction, the ' great horde.' It has no 
Khan, and obeys the authority of several Soldans, some of 
whom alternately invoke the protection of China and Russia, 
merely to obtain presents. The two other hordes have made 
their submission to the latter empire, inasmuch as their Khans 
must be confirmed by the. emperor, and swear fidelity and alle- 
giance to him, but without paying tribute. The great horde 
consists of six hundred and fifty thousand individuals, the mid- 
dle horde of three hundred and sixty thousand, and the small 
horde of two hundred and fifty thousand. The Chinese gov- 
ernment has acted with much severity towards the great horde, 
and in consequence its frontiers have been more secure from 
their invasions. The Kirguisians have frequent feuds with 
the Khivians, and sometimes make incursions into Bukharia. 

voi>. xxv. — no. 57. 40 
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Our author tells us of a singular mode by which a Kirguisian 
chief declared war against the first minister of the latter coun- 
try, upon an occasion not very remote. Having cut off the tail 
of his horse, he carried it to Bokhara,* and addressed to the 
minister these words ; ' So as this tail has been severed from 
my horse, I detach myself from thee, and thou shalt find in 
me an implacable enemy.' 

M. de Meyendorff gives, in a prose translation, some speci- 
mens of the rude extempore poetry of the Kirguisians. If a 
lady of the desert may be allowed to sing the praises of her 
own person (and we see no reason why such a privilege should 
be denied her), the following song will not seem destitute of 
beauty ; and such a mixture of conceit, innocence, and simpli- 
city, is not unamusing. ' Thou seest the snow ; well, my body 
is whiter. The blood of the lamb, that tinges the snow, is not 
more crimson than my cheeks. Pass yonder mountain, and 
thou shalt see a burnt tree, but my hair is darker. In the 
Soldan's tent thou mayest meet many Mollahs busy in writing, 
yet their ink is paler than my eyebrows.' The Kirguisians 
have also professional minstrels, who chant the deeds of their 
heroes. Naturally inclined to melancholy reveries, and often 
sunk in languor, they are sometimes seen seated upon a 
stone, gazing in a contemplative mood at the moon, and sing- 
ing in an affecting tone words breathing tenderness and soft 
passions. 

The expedition, in advancing further towards the south, met 
with a milder climate, but the country was throughout sandy 
and uneven, except in some places where the hillocks rose to a 
height that presented a prospect over a vast extent, which ap- 
peared as naked, desert, and dismal in the distance, as it did 
nearer the spectator. Whether by evaporation, or in consequence 
of the nature of the soil, a river had disappeared. The wells 
were dried up, or had been choked to deprive the roving Khi- 
vians of water. However, several species of animals existed, 
where water and vegetation were almost entirely wanting ; they 
were suited to so desolate a scene ; various sorts of lizards, ca- 
melions, land tortoises, rats, vultures, and birds of a bluish color, 
smaller but otherwise not unlike rooks. The mildness of the 
climate, on approaching the Sir, must be somewhat qualified, 

* The name of the country is written Bukharia, and that of the 
capital city, Bokhara. 
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for the river was frozen on the 19th of November; but the 
crust of ice was so thin, that it was necessary to cross with 
great caution. In June the snow begins to melt on the ad- 
joining heights, by which the river overflows and fertilizes the 
neighboring lands. The expedition met on the river three large 
Kirguisian boats, which conveyed their provisions for a moder- 
ate remuneration. These boats, though roughly built of poplar, 
without any nailing, had come from Khiva through the Aral sea, 
and our author says, that this intercourse between the Sir and 
Khiva is constantly pursued with a view of profit, by poor Kir- 
guisians, who consider it as a coasting trade. It would seem 
that the retrocession of the Aral is prodigiously rapid, for some 
Kirguisians assured our travellers, that their fathers yet remem- 
bered to have seen that sea in places whence it is now distant 
about sixty wersts. One of the bays of the Sir had, in the 
space of one year, diminished three wersts in its eastern direc- 
tion. It was on the borders of this sea, that Bemardin de St 
Pierre, in his youthful and wild reveries, hoped to found a re- 
public. 

The expedition passed that part of the vast plain called 
'steppes,' or savannas, where, as late as 1806, a tribe of Cal- 
muck origin, known as the Kara-Kapalcs, had dwelt, and which 
might have become by culture a kind of oasis in this desert. 
The Kara-Kapalcs, who were poor and too feeble to contend 
with their Kirguisian neighbors, had petitioned in 1740, for 
succors from Russia, Bukharia, and Khiva, and not obtaining 
any from either country, they at last abandoned their territory, 
and incorporated themselves into the two latter nations. Strag- 
gling individuals, or small parties of them, are still found south 
of the Aral sea, in the region between Samarcand and the 
banks of the Oxus, and north of Sarewchan. 

On the banks of the Djan-deria, remains of old habitations 
are frequently met with, which seem to have been built of 
bricks dried in the sun. Vestiges of canals six feet in width 
and two in depth are in the vicinity ; and here and there are 
scattered fragments of earthern basins. The Kirguisians have 
but vague traditional information of the former inhabitants. 
They spoke of them by the name of Nogais. Forty wersts 
from the mouth of the Sir, and between that river and the 
Kuwan, existed a town entire, built of bricks, and surrounded 
with arable lands and canals for their irrigation. From the 
Djan-deria our traveUers proceeded towards Bokhara, upon a 
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road much frequented, and daily met with Kirguisian caravans 
returning from that capital with barley, oatmeal, tobacco, cot- 
ton stuffs, and cloths, which they had obtained in exchange for 
sheep. 

The expedition emerged, at length, from sandy plains into 
mountainous districts, which are said to contain gold, or metals 
that are like it in color. Here they found in some places 
wells that supplied them with good water, and in others, springs 
of a sulphurous, saline, and nauseous taste. At last, at about 
eight days' march from Bokhara, they met four customhouse 
officers of the Khan, who informed them that provisions were 
in readiness for them at Aghatma. On approaching the village 
they were addressed by a military commander at the head of 
twenty troopers, with the Khan's welcome and offers of provis- 
ions. After several of them had shaken hands with M. de 
Negri they galloped off in great haste. Their horses were 
beautiful, swift, and full of fire. The regimentals of the sol- 
diers consisted of white turbans and long and loose robes of 
various colors and stuffs, some of striped China silk, others of 
cloth ; and not a few of these warriors were clad in camel's 
wool, or covered with mail down to the waist. The provisions 
sent by the Khan consisted of bread, raisins, melons, and pome- 
granates, which were great luxuries for travellers whose food 
for seventy days had almost exclusively been dry biscuits. The 
horses were fed with a white grain of the size and form of len- 
tils, which proved fatal to many of them. 

At once the country assumed a quite different appearance 
from that of the territories through which the embassy had 
hitherto journeyed. Cultivated fields, canals, walks lined with 
trees, villages, orchards, gardens, mosques and minarets repeat- 
edly cheered the eye ; and well might the author feel, after 
such a sudden change, what he so emphatically expresses by 
saying, ' that one could have thought himself transported into 
fairy land.' All was bustle and stir. Thousands on foot and 
on horses or asses, swarmed around the northern strangers, and 
astonished them not more by their dresses, than by their eager 
curiosity. Some greeted the travellers in the Russian language, 
and all seemed to vie in welcoming them in the most affection- 
ate manner. It was like a national festivity, and nothing might 
have disturbed the general hilarity and good humor, if the po- 
lice officers, real ' shoulder dappers,' had not with professional 
alertness, interposed their staves to check the joy, under the 
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pretence of clearing a passage for the Russians, and of mar- 
shalling the procession. The author expresses feelingly the 
painful impressions awakened in him and his countrymen, by 
the sight of some Russian soldiers, who were reduced to the 
lamentable condition of slaves. They were advanced in age, 
and invalids, yet their stammering voices and their tears show- 
ed clearly enough, that the memory of home and the love of 
country were not extinguished in their breasts. 

A Pendja-bachi, or commander of five hundred troopers, 
had been sent by the Khan to welcome and escort the em- 
bassy. With a detachment of two hundred horsemen, he ac- 
companied the charge d'affaires and his suite to the dwelling of 
the principal civil officer, who waited at the next village, with 
a courtly message. On the way the company passed through 
files of infantry, who were lying on the ground, until the tra- 
vellers approached. Tents of various colors were pitched at 
some distance. Horses with gorgeous caparisons, groups of 
officers, and numerous slaves moving to and fro, were signs of 
their proximity to the dwelling of the Khan's emissary. The 
conversation between him and the charge d'affaires of the Im- 
perial court, had principally for its object the arrangement of 
the ceremonial for the presentation of the latter to the Khan. 
Although there could not be such pretensions on the part of 
that prince, as are met with from the court of Pekin, yet some 
difficulties occurred. They were at length adjusted in a very 
complimentary way to the Russian government. But the chap- 
ter of presents lay closer to the heart of the Tartar negotiator 
than the court ceremonies. He inquired eagerly what the pre- 
sents were, and made no scruple to ask, in his master's name, 
for the two Russian fieldpieces, but in vain. He was obliged 
to be contented with watches, furs, porcelain, crystal vessels, 
and muskets. The envoy of the Khan was a no less person- 
age than his principal minister, or Couch-beghi. He was 
about fifty years of age, tall, and of an engaging countenance. 
He spoke Persian with fluency. His attire consisted of a 
Cashmere nether garment, over which he wore a pelisse of sa- 
ble and a shawl. His white turban was of the same precious 
cloth. 

In the three last days of their march, the expedition passed 
through a well cultivated and well peopled country, and several 
towns, where again the curiosity of the inhabitants was blended 
with much good nature and joy. Another deputation, one of the 
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members of which was a relative of the Khan, brought compli- 
mentary letters from that prince ; and at some further distance 
this welcome was repeated by a military detachment. The 
ceremonies being finally agreed upon, the charge d'affaires 
made his entry into Bokhara on the 20th of December, with 
all his train, and preceded by some of his Cossack detachment. 
After having threaded a narrow and winding street, formed 
by miserable houses built of mud, and with flat roofs, they 
reached a large square, adorned with mosques and other public 
buildings. The author describes minutely the courts, vaulted 
passages, and rooms through which the procession passed, but 
after having noticed the three or four hundred Bukharians, with 
their white turbans and robes of gold brocade, whom he found 
seated near the entrance of the Khan's levee room, we shall at 
once drop into it, to have the sooner done with the description 
of the court ceremonies, full of mock majesty, and of the Khan's 
person. 

The Khan was seated near the wall, opposite the entrance, 
on cushions of scarlet cloth embossed with gold embroidery. 
At his left were two of his sons, the elder of whom might be fif- 
teen, and at his right, the great civil officer who had been com- 
missioned to salute the embassy. Two chamberlains sup- 
ported the charge d'affaires, who, after having approached 
within ten steps of the Khan, delivered his credentials to the 
minister and then took his seat, which was, we may believe, 
the difficult point of the ceremony, and the Gordian knot of the 
preliminary negotiations. The members of the embassy re- 
mained standing near the wall. The Khan, after having taken 
from the hands of his minister the imperial letter, which pro- 
bably was in Persian, read it aloud, and when he had conclud- 
ed it, intimated a wish to see some of the Russian soldiers. 
They were immediately ushered into the saloon, but without 
their weapons ; as soon as the Khan saw them, he burst into a 
childish laugh, and our author adds, that the expression of his 
countenance generally bespoke little intelligence. He was a 
man of about fortyfive, with a handsome beard, black eyes, an 
olive complexion, and the general expression of an emaciated 
voluptuary. His khalaat, or upper robe, was of black velvet 
adorned with gems. His muslin turban was surmounted by a 
tuft of white heron feathers and diagonally trimmed with a gol- 
den loop or knot, resembling much that of the great dignitaries 
of the Ottoman empire. The Bukharian premier and three 
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other grandees wore, instead of turbans, bonnets of a cylindri- 
cal shape, and made of sable. The master of ceremonies was 
distinguished by a kind of halbert with a silver axe. The pre- 
sents were shown to the Khan, and afterwards carried into an ad- 
joining room. The audience lasted about twenty minutes. The 
saloon was twice as long as it was broad, the walls plastered, 
the ceiling of painted boards, and the carpet which covered the 
whole floor, though of Persian web, was anything but splendid. 

We must refer to the work itself for many valuable details 
about the geography of central Asia. A journey to a particu- 
lar country bears the same relation to general geography, that 
biography bears to universal history. But unfortunately the two 
latter are often most viciously confounded, so that the life of a 
statesman or a player, swells to the historical account of events 
and times, that are connected with the principal subject by a very 
slender and scarcely visible thread ; and not seldom a travel- 
ler, without confining himself to the praiseworthy task of de- 
scribing what he has seen and heard, impertinently repeats 
what he has read. In the work before us, treating of countries 
yet little visited, and whose history is as little known, the au- 
thor deserves thanks rather than censure for his digressions in 
time and space. 

The general aspect of Bukharia, and especially of the prov- 
ince of Sogd, is that of a well cultivated country, covered in 
some parts with a superabundant population. Villages and 
towns embowered with trees, containing from a hundred to a 
thousand inhabitants, contribute to the picturesque effect of the 
scenery, and are situated near canals constructed for irrigating 
the neighboring fields. Some of the villages are encircled with 
walls, the towers of which appear to advantage through the 
thick foliage. The climate is salubrious, though very hot in 
the summer, but the winters are generally mild. Tempestuous 
winds are frequent, and so much the more troublesome, as the 
fine sand which covers the surface of the ground, is injurious 
to the eyes. Ophthalmy is so common a disease, that the 
father of the reigning Khan has provided for a hospital at Bok- 
hara, where fifty individuals can be tended, two or three being 
lodged in each of the cells built around a mosque. 

Baron Meyendorff enumerates a goodly number of cities, all 
seated on the banks of rivers, and encompassed by cultivated 
fields. Among them is Samarcanda, the ancient residence 
of Timur, which was once an independent Khanat, but wa? 
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annexed to Bukharia in the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. In this city, at each change of reign, ceremonies equiv- 
alent to a coronation take place ; the new Khan seating him- 
self on a square bluish marble stone, deposited in one of the 
colleges, and covered with a large piece of white felt, which is 
thrice lifted by the representatives of certain classes of the 
state. Samarcanda has about fifty thousand inhabitants. The 
colleges of this city are built of white marble, of which there 
are quarries in the neighborhood, and exceed in splendor those 
of Bokhara. The fronts of these edifices are of varnished tiles. 
The tomb of Timur, which still exists, is of jasper, but no 
traces remain of the observatory which was once among the 
wonders of Samarcanda. 

Bokhara, the capital of the country, sirnamed the Scientific 
by the orientalists, was taken by the Arabs in 699 ; and after 
having been from 896 to 998 in a flourishing state, under the 
dynasty of the Samanides, who resided there, was pillaged and 
burnt by the rapacious followers of Djenghis-Khan, who did not 
rebuild it till towards the end of his life. Under Timur it rose 
to new splendor for a while, until the Uzbeks again frightened 
away the arts and sciences from its walls. The external view 
of the city is pleasingly striking. In the midst of alleys of trees 
and groves, bordering on a small lake surrounded with summer 
dwellings, arise, side by side, or piled above each other, domes, 
mosques, minarets, the pointed walls of the colleges, the palace, 
and the embattled rampart which incloses the whole city. All 
this seems grand, imposing, and beautiful at the distance of a 
few miles, when the distinct outlines of edifices peep through 
the openings in a confused and massy foliage of various tints ; 
but the interior, except the baths, the palace, the mosques, and 
the colleges, present only flat-roofed houses built of greyish 
clay and thatched, forming crooked and narrow streets, that 
are neither pleasing by neatness, nor laid out in a manner to 
compensate by distant views what the proximity wants in 
beauty, regularity, and grandeur. The houses, as in some 
cities in China, have their windows looking upon the inner 
courts and dead walls upon the streets, which are without pave- 
ment, except where a few large stones irregularly scattered 
attest that such a convenience has once existed. 

Nearly in the centre of the city, upon a hill of about five 
hundred paces in diameter at the base, and raised by human 
labor to the height of about two hundred and forty feet, is the 
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palace of the Khan. It is surrounded by a wall of sixty feet 
in height, with no more than one gate, the entrance of which 
is built of brick, and has on its two sides two towers eighty 
feet high, which bear yet some traces of the painted and var- 
nished tiles that once covered them, and upon which storks 
have enjoyed temporary habitations in more recent times. A 
vaulted corridor leads to the top of the eminence, where, near 
the dwellings of the Khan and his children, are the harem, half 
hid by trees, a mosque, the office and mansion of the principal 
minister, and the lodging of the slaves, the guardhouse, and the 
stables. 

The most striking specimen of architecture in the city is a 
minaret one hundred and eighty feet high, and seventytwo feet in 
circumference at the base, and diminishing gradually to the top. 
It has a pleasing air, at once of lightness and grandeur. Wells 
being so characteristic a feature in a picture like that which we 
are sketching, we must not omit to mention the sixtyeight reser- 
voirs of Bokhara, the water of which is supplied by a canal 
running through the whole city. There are, moreover, three 
hundred 'and sixty mosques and sixty medresses, or colleges, 
scattered within the walls. The architecture of the former is 
more varied than that of the latter, and both classes of edifices 
resemble Moorish structures in their arches. The front of the 
mosque facing the palace, is adorned with tiles of various col- 
ors, and so combined as to represent flowers, or to compose 
verses of the Koran. The largest college was built at the ex- 
pense of the Empress Catherine, whose name is yet gratefully 
venerated by the Bukharians. There are fourteen caravansa- 
ries, which are not only lodging houses, but also the principal 
repositories for every description of merchandise. From these 
places goods are daily carried to the shops and booths that line 
some of the largest streets. The traffic in the capital is multi- 
farious and divided ; here one meets exclusively ladies' slippers, 
and there golden diadems with turquoises, a part of the Kir- 
guisian female's head dress ; here, whole stalls are filled with 
sweetmeats, confectionary, and fruits, and invite the passing 
rambler by the savor of highly seasoned rice, and there the 
eye is caught by turquoises and rubies from Arabia and the 
Bada Kschan lake; while yonder chapman solicits voluptu- 
ous senses with frankincense and all sorts of oriental spices. 
There are besides many large and vaulted houses, or rather 
long arcades, with numerous entrances and lined with shelves, 
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upon which the silks manufactured at Bokhara are offered for 
sale. But the most seducing of these magazines are those, 
where the gorgeous brocades of India, Persia, and Russia, and 
the printed linen cloth of these countries, as well as of Eng- 
land, allure the fairest eyes. Notwithstanding all these build- 
ings and all this display and traffic, everything, in the opinion 
of our author, proves that Bokhara was once more prosperous, 
more splendid, and better governed than now, if the ancient 
accounts be true. The city consists of about eight thousand 
houses, and the number of its inhabitants is rated at seventy 
thousand, of which two thirns are Tadjiks (descendants of the 
conquered Scythian nationj, who are mostly engaged in lucra- 
tive pursuits. The population of Bukharia divides itself, like that 
of China, into the two great classes of conquerors and conquered ; 
the former being the Uzbeks, and the latter the Tadjiks. The 
spirit which ensures victory, and the violence which commonly 
follows it ; the dejection which occasions defeat and long sur- 
vives it, are now as distinguishable in these two tribes as in 
times nearer the final issue of their struggle. The Uzbek is still 
braver, still fonder of enterprise, than the Tadjik. Stimulated 
neither by patriotism nor honor, he is, nevertheless, continually 
spurred to new adventures by the excitement of success, the 
love of dominion, and the thirst for rapine. His praise of 
the vanquished nation seems rather the effect of condescen- 
sion and indulgence, than of a rational fellow feeling. But 
if the conqueror is haughty and disdainful, the conquered is 
industrious and thrifty ; and if the one is proud, the other is 
wealthy. Yet both nations have peculiarities in common, which 
are far from recommending the victors to admiration, or the van- 
quished to esteem. They are both deceitful, covetous, revenge- 
ful ; and Mahommedan despotism, which rules both, keeps them 
in the abasement of the same vices. The proportion of the Uz- 
beks to the Tadjiks is, however, such, that the latter may be 
considered subjected and pressed down by superiority of num- 
bers. The population of the former is estimated by our author, 
at one million and a half, and that of the latter at six hundred 
and fifty thousand. The whole population he estimates at two 
million four hundred and seventyeight thousand,* of which one 

* Paguozzi, in his valuable ' Geogrqfia Moderna Universale,' 1 &c. 
(Vol. i. fas. 2 do. Firenze, 1822), a work well worthy to be translated 
into the English language, estimates the population of the Great Bu- 
kharia only at 1,240,000. Malte-Brun more cautiously says, « Our in- 
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million have no fixed abode. In this number are included two 
thousand Gypsies, who are in Bukharia, as everywhere else, for- 
tunetellers, and, what commonly accompanies the trade of mys- 
tery, agents of vice. There are about four thousand Jews. The 
Arabs, of whom there are nearly fifty thousand, are easily re- 
cognised by their tawny complexion, live in villages near the 
capital, and are descendants of the families who came into the 
country under the government of the Kalifs. Numbers of 
them rove in more distant districts. The Turcomans, next to 
the Tadjiks, the most numerous class of the population (about 
two hundred thousand), are distinguished from the Uzbeks by 
their large hairy faces. The most considerable of their tribes 
is nomadic ; those who dwell upon the banks of the Amoo, 
cultivate rice ; they are generally poorer than the Kirguisians 
in what the Asiatic pastoral nations value as the principal 
branch of wealth, namely, horses. Finally, they pay tribute 
to the Khan. 

Agriculture would be in a most prosperous state in Bukha- 
ria, were its progress not arrested by the roving habits of a 
great part of the population, and by the scantiness of water. 
This latter inconvenience is, however, as far as possible, reme- 
died by canals. The soil is fertile, and the labor is chiefly 
performed by slaves. In a country where water is so scarce 
that agriculture cannot be pursued, in many parts, without ca- 
nals for irrigation, and the overflow of rivers at certain seasons, 
officers to superintend the use of rain water are even more neces- 
sary than a good statute on watercourses among nations happier 
both in regard to climate and civilization. In Bukharia, as in 
Egypt, a public functionary orders the cleaning of the canals, 
watches the propitious moments of a comparative abundance of 
water, and inspects and regulates the irrigation of the fields, pro- 
portioning it according to their height above the level of the ca- 
nals or rivers, and their necessities. Gardening in all its branches 
is also a favorite pursuit with the Bukharians, and variety and 
take characterize the laying out of their orchards and grounds. 

formation on the state of population is hitherto vague.' ( Universal 
Geography, ed. Boston. Vol. ii. p. 383.) Pagnozzi rates the whole 
population of Independent Tartary, at no more than 3,400,000, viz. 
Kirguisians 1,250,000 Korasmia, Khiva, 

Turkenstans 150,000 and Khonrat 480,000 

Kara-Kalpacs 130,000 Great Bukharia 1,240,000. 

Turcomans 150,000 
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The Bukharians have their sports and pleasures. They 
catch with nooses and snares, foxes and polecats, the skins 
of which are sent to Russia, and they fly hawks at birds, 
although they have greyhounds and matchlocks. They were 
greatly amazed at seeing their European guest kill several 
birds with a single discharge. However, they have no small 
shot, and considering the tedious process through which they 
go in the use of such awkward long muskets as the author de- 
scribes, and which they fire stretched upon the ground, it is no 
wonder, indeed, that they have so little relish for field sports. 

Enough has already been said of their lucrative pursuits in 
regard to manufactures. We may add, that dyeing is the most 
improved branch of their industry. Embroiderers find great 
encouragement, and are rivalled in their art, though rather for 
amusement, by the gentler sex of the capital. Much needle- 
work is bestowed upon the caps which the men wear under 
their turbans, and not less on their saddle girts and hous- 
ings ; but this is, we suppose, the employment of the trade 
and of the salaried champions of the needle and the thimble. 
The disinterested hands of the fair adorn only handkerchiefs ; 
and the embroidering of sweet Hafez's allegorical verses, 
which is not uncommon, may not always be merely a homage to 
the poet, whose compositions are venerated as divine by the 
Mussulmans. The imitation of animate objects being considered 
by them as an impiety, painting and sculpture cannot be very 
flourishing among the Bukharians. Flowers interlaced with 
fantastic designs, a kind of arabesque, more remarkable for the 
vivacity of the colors, than any regularity of conception, are 
the greatest attempt at embellishing the interior walls of the 
principal houses. Wooden ceilings are also sometimes painted. 

The transfer of the annual fair from MakariefTto Nijney- 
Novogorod, which took place in 1818, has not had yet any in- 
fluence on the commercial road from Bukharia to Russia. 
Instead of taking the way of Astrakan, which, by the bye, Jen- 
kinson took in 1558, the caravans still direct themselves to 
some of the customhouses between the Caspian Sea and Pe- 
tropavloskoi. Measures having been taken to procure them 
security from the Kirguisians of the small horde, they have of 
late appeared again in considerable numbers at Orenburg. 
Troitzk is the next point at which they usually arrive, and 
where they are always certain to find supplies of iron and cop- 
per. The caravans leave Bokhara in May. The camels, so 
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justly called ' the ships of the desert,' carry not only the mer- 
chandise, but a part, too, of the attendants. The merchants 
themselves follow on their horses. The camels are hired of 
Kirguisians, who generally accompany the caravan on horse- 
back, at the rate of about twenty dollars each for the journey 
from Bokhara to Orenburg or Troitzk. In December or Jan- 
uary, when there are numbers of returning camels at Bokhara, 
the price is still more moderate, and sometimes only half of 
that paid in the spring ; but the Bukharians are then obliged to 
speTid a part of the winter in the villages of their neighbors, 
and it seems, without any jeopardy, although at other times the 
two nations fear and hate each other. Rhubarb, cottons, silks, 
turquoises, lapis lazuli, furs, dried fruits, tea, tapestry, and shawls, 
are the principal merchandise imported into Russia by the 
Bukharians ; of this they sell a small part in retail to the Tar- 
tars and Baschkers, near the frontiers, but at Nijney-Nov- 
ogorod their transactions are entirely by wholesale. The Buk- 
harians are also permitted to attend the fairs of Ibitzk and 
Korennaja, and enjoy, in general, great privileges. Their ad- 
mission into the interior of the empire is much complained of 
by the native merchants. To trade with the same freedom 
as these, they need only swear allegiance to the emperor. 
Bukharians who thus have become nominally subjects, are now 
not only the channels of an extensive legitimate trade, but the 
secret agents of a vast deal of smuggling. The Khan is infi- 
nitely less liberal towards the Russians, who are compelled to 
pay double the duties imposed on the imports of the Jews and 
the Armenians. The Bukharians export half the value of their 
sales in gold and silver coin, and the rest in cochineal, cloves, 
sandalwood, cloth, leather, wax, iron, copper, steel, gold thread, 
mirrors, otter skins, pearls, Russia nankins, iron tools, coral, 
glass ware, linen, cotton, and silks, and small quantities of In- 
dian muslin, and Russian linen. The clear profit of that trade 
is valued at thirty per cent., and the less gain is upon the arti- 
cles exported from Russia. This traffic, long and dangerous 
as are the journeys which it requires, and doubly tardy as are 
the returns, in consequence of the commercial habits of the 
Bukharians, who rather prefer to wait a long time for a con- 
siderable profit, than to sell under a price once fixed, surely 
proves that they are, if not the most skilful, at least, very en- 
terprising, persevering, painstaking, and patient traders. 

Next to the trade with Russia, their most valuable traffic is 
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with Kashghar, where the)' sell a part of the merchandise pur- 
chased in Russia, and from whence they export a great deal of 
ordinary tea, porcelain ware, china silks, raw silk in small quanti- 
ty, rhubarb, and Chinese coins. From Kashghar they sometimes 
go into Thibet for the goat's wool of which shawls are fabricat- 
ed, and send it to the Cashmere weavers. A hundred thou- 
sand shawls are yearly made at Cashmere, of which twenty 
thousand remain in that city, sixty thousand go into India, 
twenty thousand are sent to Cabul, and from thence two thou- 
sand pass generally into Russia through Bokhara. 

It is a curious fact, that during Buonaparte's continental sys- 
tem, English manufactures found their way from India into 
Russia, through the channel of the Bukharian caravans. 

The Khan of Bukharia is temporal and spiritual chief, with- 
out any legal control or check. His council of state, or divan, 
never meets unless convened by himself, and no public func- 
tions confer a right to a seat in that body. Its members are 
exclusively nominated by the prince, and their number varies 
according to his will. Sometimes the divan consists of twenty, 
and sometimes but of five individuals. The supreme authority 
is even less restrained than in Turkey, for the clergy have no 
other influence than the Khan is pleased to confer upon them. 
This difference may be explained by the circumstance, that 
the first chiefs of the Ottoman empire were indebted to the 
Ulemaz for the title of Kalifs. The clergy were almost pro- 
scribed in Bukharia at the beginning of the present century, 
the Khan who then reigned being particularly addicted to the 
army ; but the present sovereign, a perfect devotee, has con- 
siderably enlarged their influence. However, as interpreters of 
the Koran, they must always have exercised, more or less 
directly, much political power. The Cheik-ul-islam, or head of 
the clergy, confers all the inferior dignities of his profession, 
and to him recourse is had in all great judicial controversies. 
The hierarchy consists of four degrees, of which the last is that 
of the Mollahs, among whom any person that can read and 
write gains an easy admission. Those of the third class are 
called Muftis, of whom two are associated with the Cazee, or 
chief justiciary ; their functions in that capacity consist in legal- 
izing the sentences, by the affixing of a seal in lieu of a signa- 
ture. Each of the judges of the several cities has also one Mufti 
joined to his tribuna , who possesses, however, less influence 
than those associated with the Cazee. The second class of the 
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clergy, or the Alams, exercise judicial authority only when it 
pleases the Cazee to refer to them some question of law. The 
Cazee exercises his functions beyond the term generally assign- 
ed to these magistrates in Mahommedan countries. His salary 
apparently consists in fees, for he often connives at appeals 
from his own decisions to himself, under the pretence that the 
Mufti's seal is counterfeited. The highest legal resort is to the 
Khan himself. We may moreover state, that the judicial pro- 
ceedings are short, which is very consonant to caprice and arbi- 
trariness and worse than occasional dozing upon the woolsack, 
and that the parties make their own pleas and arguments. 

Despotism is somewhat tempered in Bukharia by the erratic 
habits of a great portion of the inhabitants. However, as the 
Khan is said to be covetous and venal, every underling in 
office is probably courtier enough not to be less corrupt than 
his master. Most or all of the civil offices are without sala- 
ries, and it is apparently understood, that each functionary 
must provide for himself by means of fees or ' otherwise.' It 
is rather remarkable that in such a state of society the employ- 
ments in the civil, as well as the ecclesiastical government, are 
not much sought for by persons of consequence and in affluent 
circumstances. The nearest relations of the ' Premier ' have 
the most important posts in the administration, and about the 
court. The father in law (or rather we should say, one of the 
fathers in law) of the Khan has been raised to a dignity analo- 
gous to that of the Grand Vizier, before unknown in Bukharia. 
One may judge of the delicacy of the Khan, from the fact, 
that he took from his officers the presents that had been pub- 
licly sent to them by the Russian sovereign. Notwithstanding 
his great piety, Emir Haidir is rapacious, cruel, meanspirited, 
and suspicious. His accession was marked by atrocious acts ; 
he suffers indignities from his rebel subjects, the Khivians, and 
his other feeble but more warlike neighbors. His principal 
minister is obliged to taste his food, to cover the plates, and 
to seal them himself, before they are sent to the Prince ; but 
the Premier has wisely an under officer who previously per- 
forms the same delicate functions for his safety. 

The Khan has in his harem two hundred women. He has 
four legitimate wives, two of whom stand in great favor with 
him. Every Friday he goes to a mosque on horseback, fol- 
lowed by his first dignitaries on foot, through the files of the 
soldiery drawn up near the palace, who, upon his approach pros- 
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trate themselves, and shout as he passes. One of his officers, who 
rides before him, answers to all such acclamations in the Khan's 
name. He is generally very unostentatious, walking privately in 
the streets of Bokhara ; and whenever he met his Russian visi- 
ters, he never declined an opportunity of conversing with them. 
His court, although not very expensive, has nevertheless a full 
proportion of masters of ceremony, chamberlains, gentlemen of 
the horse, private treasurers, chaplains, messengers, and police 
officers. The astrologer is probably not the least important 
personage of his household. The body guard consists of 
seven hundred men, two hundred of whom have the rank of 
officers. 

The standing army, consisting wholly of horse, is twenty 
thousand strong. About half that number can be sent on for- 
eign expeditions, the remainder being indispensable for the 
garrisons of the fortified places. They have regular pay. There 
is besides, a militia of sixty thousand men, which must constant- 
ly be kept ready to obey the prince's commands. The wea- 
pons of the troopers are a matchlock, a long pike, and a scim- 
itar. Some of them wear a short coat of mail, an iron helmet, 
and a round buckler of buff skin. A few of the principal offi- 
cers have a richer, but more effeminate dress ; they wear silk 
robes embroidered with large flowers of gold, and their crimson 
housing is never entirely to the fancy of these military fops, 
unless adorned with gold by a Cashmerian weaver, and with 
the same figured work which gives to a shawl its highest value. 
To a real soldier their horses would be much more enviable 
than all these trappings, for they are of excellent metal, and 
beautiful. The artillery is not worth mentioning ; the ten Per- 
sian field pieces of which it consists, being for the most part 
without carriages, and the three or four which have such vehi- 
cles, cannot be the more manageable for the three wheels with 
which they are provided, nor for their entire want of iron fur- 
niture. The master of the ordnance is an old Russian soldier. 
But whatever may be the state of the army, the annual re- 
views last long enough ; the author, we believe, says, two 
weeks. Their military campaigns are, on the contrary, of but 
short duration, for three weeks seem very long to the Bukha- 
rian warriors. Their battles are mere charges of cavalry, and 
they, as well as their usual foes, trust to the swiftness of their 
steeds for victory or flight. 

The political or foreign relations of the Khan are very linv 
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ited. The Khivians are the natural enemies of the state. Hai- 
dir had defeated them not many years ago, but he reestablish- 
ed their sovereign in his full power, in compliance with the 
precept of the Koran, which prohibits keeping unjustly the pro- 
perty of a brother. With Kokhan he is on friendly terms. He 
has no relations with Persia, on account of difference of reli- 
gion, and because Bukharian rebels and malcontents are re- 
ceived in the Shah's dominions, and probably also because a 
great number of Persians are kept in bondage in Bukharia, who, 
the wily politicians of the Bokhara cabinet fear, might be re- 
claimed, if a regular intercourse between the two governments 
were established. To the Ottoman emperor, as the represen- 
tative and successor of the Kalifs, the Khan sends presents 
every year, accompanied with assurances of friendship and re- 
spect. The Bukharian agents, who are almost every year 
deputed to the court of St Petersburgh, are merchants, mean 
and cunning enough to avail themselves of their diplomatic privi- 
leges to introduce into Russia merchandise free of duties, 
though not so forgetful of their official obligations, as not to ob- 
serve closely all the means of extending their commerce and 
obtaining new favors. The expenses of the government are 
supplied by the revenue derived from the customs, the rent of 
the demesne and forest lands, the tributes of the wandering 
tribes, and duties upon fruits, furs, and some other articles. 
The Bukharians pay, moreover, a regular tax, imposed by the 
Koran ; this is a tenth of their private income, their crops and 
cattle, for the maintenance of paupers. 

Of the laws, opinions, domestic life, and general habits of 
this people, little can now be said, after the space already given 
to other topics. Kidnapping is contrary to their laws, and that 
crime is committed only by their nomadic countrymen. By 
purchasing stolen fishermen, however, from the shores of the 
Caspian sea, and captives offered to them by the Kirguisians 
and the Khivians, they are but casuists like numerous other 
sinners. In their religion they are as intolerant, superstitious, 
and scrupulous as the Turks. The merit of conversion is so 
great with them, that they do not hesitate to enforce the exter- 
nal signs of it, at least, on their Christian captives. The civil 
authority obtrudes itself even on the domestic habits of the be- 
lievers, in order to maintain the strict observance of every reli- 
gious rite ; and the sentences of that sort of inquisition, are 
without any judicial process, ' San-Benitos,' green tapers, or 
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procession, enforced with blows and bastinadoes. Religious 
scruples are carried further by the Bukharians, than even by 
their Turkish brethren ; for, to prevent smoking as a means of 
intoxication, tobacco is strictly prohibited. But prohibitions 
of this nature are secretly disregarded ; and many a Bukha- 
rian freethinker is fain to have his brain tickled, not only with 
tobacco, but with spirituous liquors ; precisely as the interdic- 
tion of pictures which represent animate creation, serves only 
to make them relish the more those of the most offensive and 
disgusting character. They are generally very cruel to their 
slaves. Among these unfortunate beings there were about five 
hundred Russians, and forty thousand Persians in the whole 
country, at the time of the embassy. 

In politeness the Bukharians are nevertheless not entirely 
deficient. A visiter is generally presented with refreshments, 
and fruits or comfits are thrust in his hands when he retires. 
Social entertainments are among their few pleasures. Upon 
entering a house, a full stop is always made to give to the female 
inmates time to retire. We are thus better informed than the 
Duke of Venice, when he says ; 

' From brassy bosoms and rough hearts of flint, 
Prom stubborn Turks and Tartars, never trained 
To offices of tender courtesy.' 

The common salutation is a low bow and the laying of the 
right hand upon the heart. The author ridicules the comic 
and surfeiting civilities of the slaves ; but this is natural, and 
rather deserving pity than censure. Our poor ebony and lighter 
colored Cassars and Pompeys are frequently not less expressive 
in obsequious politeness than their freeborn masters. 

Although sensualists, the gentry of Bukharia are far from 
being epicures, or extremely delicate in their eating. Forks 
or spoons are yet as unknown among them, as forks and knives 
among the more polished Chinese. They make no use of 
coffee ; tea is their favorite beverage. Their dresses are much 
like those of the other Asiatics. The wealthiest are clad in 
robes of shawls or gold brocade, and have white turbans. The 
females wear, besides a large mantle, the sleeves of which fall 
behind their finely formed shoulders, a black veil to muffle 
their face, which is really so thick that they are obliged to 
lift the corners to see and be seen. But if we may believe the 
author, there were some among them, 

' Who, if between the folds but " one " eye shone, 
Like Seba's queen, could vanquish with that one.' 
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They freely walk through the town, and the worthy Baron 
seems to remember, with a degree of fondness, some fine faces 
with fair skin, expressive eyes, and a beautiful set of teeth, that 
in the beginning of his residence at Bokhara, approached with 
lively curiosity his dwelling. But the illnatured police soon 
prohibited females from going so near the unbelievers. We 
might be inclined to think more favorably of them, if they did 
not, to use Sir Richard Steele's expression, ' makes their lips, 
cheeks, and eyebrows by their own industry.' Our gallant colo- 
nel asks with marks of astonishment, why so handsome women 
use rouge ; why some paint their nails ; why they join their 
eyebrows with pencils dipped in black color, and paint even 
their eyelashes ; and, lastly, why they wear rings in their noses. 
These things may indeed be embarrassing to a man of prose, 
but the poet makes gold of dust. Thus Mr Moore compares 
the red painted fingers' ends to ' tips of coral branches in the 
stream,' which, with due submission to Mr Moore, we think a 
bad simile ; but the next verses are better, and will satisfy 
the Baron. 

' And others mix the Kohol's jetty dye 
To give that long, dark languishing to the eye, 
Which makes the maids, whom kings are proud to cull 
Prom fair Circassia's vales, so beautiful.' 

Montaigne, either from an excessive gallantry, or a want of 
that graceful virtue, says, ' that it is no great loss whether we 
see them in their natural complexions or no.' But, on such a 
subject, we hope to be pardoned in preferring the poet's opinion 
to that of the caustic and cynic philosopher. The Bukharian 
dandies, although not envious of an 'Amazonian chin,' like 
their betters in Europe, take, however, great care that their 
beards never extend beyond the cheek bones, which are the 
columns of Hercules, or the ne plus ultra; and they nicely 
pluck, with small pincers, the least straggling hair, be it black 
or grey. 

The languages most in use in Bukharia are the Persian and 
the Turkish ; the former is more common among the higher 
classes and the better educated, and is the only one employed 
in official transactions. In regard to education, it seems, that in 
the colleges, or ' medresses,' nothing is taught so much, except 
reading and writing, as the Koran. Discussions about the 
import of some of its obscurest passages are the task of the 
learned, and the amusement of the wits. Their medical and 
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astronomical knowledge is yet mixed with woeful errors and 
prejudices. Two or three geographical maps, accidentally 
brought from Russia, were the first that had ever reached 
Bokhara. History is considered a profane and useless study. 
However, a work, supposed to be the Annals of Alexander the 
Great, is read on public squares by a Mollah, who is appointed 
by the Khan, and receives, after each lecture, voluntary remu- 
nerations from his disciples. Merchants and persons of rank 
generally can read and write. 

We are somewhat puzzled how to reconcile with some of 
the preceding strictures, the following passages of the author's 
account. ' Learning is respected, and study is fondly pursued ; 
to found schools is considered a pious act, and to maintain poor 
students, a duty ; the whole revenue of the customs must be 
distributed to the Mollahs, the students, and the poor. The 
Khan often himself distributes among the scholars rewards, 
which are increased upon their advancing to the higher classes. 
It is not unusual that the rich receive at their table, and present 
with small supplies of money, students, who come without being 
invited, or whom they had never seen before.' (p. 301.) If 
this be really so, we may forgive the ladies their passion for 
painted nails and eyebrows, the officers their affectation of 
womanish attire, the Khan his dislike of war; and we may 
even look with charity upon some other foibles of the like 
tendency. The colleges still possess the large landed dona- 
tions, which Timur gave them ; and the tenth of their produce 
is divided among the students, of whom there are about ten 
thousand in the capital. 

Nothing is said by M. de Meyendorff concerning the object 
and the result of the embassy, and we must, of course, imitate 
his discretion. The Russian expedition remained at Bokhara 
from the twentieth of December until the tenth of March fol- 
lowing, when they encamped in the gardens of Bazarchi, the 
weather being then already very pleasant. On the twentythird, 
they set out on their return homeward ; tres-aises (says the 
author) d'avoir vu ce pays, mais plus satisfaih encore de nous 
en eloigner. It is obvious, that the time spent by the author 
at Bokhara was busily employed in useful observation and close 
inquiry. Much must have been gleaned in conversation; and, 
although M. de Meyendorff, with exemplary candor, professes 
to have had but a slight acquaintance with the countries which 
he has visited, previous to his departure from Russia, we must 
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suppose that he and several of his companions were conversant 
with Oriental languages. Though a great deal is thrown to- 
gether in the published account, probably much has been very 
properly reserved for the private intelligence of the Russian 
government. 

Several interesting papers accompany the work. One is a 
description of coins collected in Bukharia, written by the Pro- 
fessor of Oriental Languages at the St. Petershurgh University. 
To this essay are joined two plates, neatly engraved and repre- 
senting those coins, among which is one bearing this inscription 
in Cufic characters ; ' There is one God, the Unique, who has 
no companion.' The next paper is a description of a medal 
representing King Demetrius, son of Euthydemes, and is learned 
and curious. Then comes an account of the commercial route 
from Semi-Palatinsk to Cashmere, with the Persian text. 
The last paper is entitled, ' Natural History of Bukharia,' and 
treats of the geology, botany, and zoology of that country, and 
does credit to Dr Pander, its author. There is, besides, 
a copious geographical index in Arabic, with an explanation 
in French, by M. Jaubert, a distinguished professor of the 
Turkish language in one of the colleges at Paris, and interpreter 
to the king of France. This is, indeed, a valuable addition for 
geographers and Oriental scholars. 

The map annexed to the work is suited to the neatness and 
care with which the rest of this publication has been prepared 
for the public. Several lithographic drawings, also, give a 
sufficiently clear idea of the architecture of the Bukharians. 
On turning to the frontispiece, which is a Tartar family picture 
with the figures almost at full length, we feel some misgivings at 
what we have recently said somewhere of the extreme homeli- 
ness of women among half civilized nations. Our remark was 
not only ungallant, but we fear too general. We make haste 
to atone for our rashness, however, by acknowledging that there 
smiles now in that print, a graceful little Tadjik maiden, with 
rosy cheeks, auburn ringlets, arched eyebrows, and dapper 
white hands, who makes us almost as much ashamed of our 
hasty reflections on her Asiatic countrywomen, as we are angry 
with the disdainful and dusky Uzbek, the cunning Turcoman, 
the supercilious Tartar, the conceited Tadjik, and the proud- 
looking Afghan, who surround the fair damsel. 

Sir William Jones was right in expecting from the Russians 
much accurate information concerning their Asiatic neighbors ; 
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and M. de MeyendorfPs account is well suited to encourage 
further expectations, considering the enlightened and liberal 
policy of the Russian government in promoting researches for 
that object. 



Akt. IV. — Sketches of a Tour to the Lakes, of the Character 
and Customs of the Chippeway Indians, and of Incidents 
connected with the Treaty of Fond du Lac. By Thomas 
L. M'Kenney, of the Indian Department, and Joint 
Commissioner with his Excellency Governor Cass, in 
negotiating the Treaty. Baltimore. F. Lucas. 8vo. 

If we are not mistaken, Carver, who made a tour through the 
region of the lakes more than sixty years ago, begins his journal 
at Detroit ; and states, as a reason why he passes over all his 
previous notes, that they relate to a part of the country already 
too well known to justify any remark. If such forbearance 
were proper at that early period, it would appear to be so now 
in a much greater degree. It would be difficult at this time to 
write a new thing on either the Hudson river, the Niagara Falls, 
or even the Grand Canal. Indeed, through the medium of books 
of travels, tours, sketches, diaries, and the like, almost every 
nook and corner of the United States, within the reach of stage- 
coaches, steamboats, or even pedestrian enterprise, has become 
familiar to every reader. For this reason, we were somewhat 
surprised to find Mr M'Kenney's ' Tour to the Lakes ' begin- 
.ning*at Baltimore, or, rather, at Washington, and could persuade 
ourselves to give the first hundred and more pages only a 
cursory glance. Passing sketches of our maritime cities can 
excite little interest ; and while we regard the pride and delight 
with which the author moves up the New York Canal, as 
natural and honorable feelings, and should have questioned his 
taste and sensibility, if he had viewed the Niagara Falls with 
less wonder and enthusiasm ; nevertheless, we think no graphic 
powers, of either the pen or the pencil, could give any of 
these topics the charm of novelty, or even of ordinary interest. 
We have standard descriptions of all these wonders of nature 
and of art, under their present aspects ; and until they exhibit 
new features, inquirers may safely be left to existing authorities 
for information. 



